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THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


“One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of ar is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. ecan detect some places where ‘the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITEFUL. 


Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen: 


kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 

ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 

edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50° by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jiv g 


difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. er oe . 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘It is full of eloquent passages."—Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


‘The author has conducted his argument on the 
Great question involved in a plain, practical way.”— 
olumbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘*The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,’ ‘*The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 30 cents. 


“The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
©xpression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones’s best."'— The Unitarian. 

x The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
ough now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
Por Evangelist. 
**Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
rice. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 


ese and 300 other books. 
CHARLES H,. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn &t,, Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


The cabinet — was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 


uneoualled ex Ni Sn of 
their o the fact that 
at all of the $22 T0O8900. great World’s 


Exhibitions, since that of Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best makers of all countries, they have invari- 
ably taken the highest honors. One hundred styles 
from $2? to $900 or more. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamlin do. not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are su- 


perior to uP i A O Spor The 
recognize the high excell- 
ence achieved GRAND & UPRIGHT by other lead- 
ing makers in the art of 


v 
piano building, but atill 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely to the 
remarkable improvement introduced by them in the 
1882, and now known as the **Mason & HAMLIN 
NO STRINGER,” by the use of which is secured the 
greatest possible purity and refinement of tone, to- 

ether with greatly increased capacity for stan 
tune, and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, to- 
gether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


ented. ) 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN ANDPIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT. TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
lage (only 25 cents im quantifies) sts rapidly extending 
ts use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253, hymns and 66 


tunes. By asimple device, any tune may be brought 


opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. | 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. : 


CHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpITor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year. Sample copies, 
five weeks for to cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women,.and its 
peparvaienis of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton presides j Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. | 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
°" hers mg or a club of twenty-five the same bound 

eather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca’ vassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


J 9 "AMesnere, SomTanine 618 
4 


any address for 60 cents, among them a 

82-paze pamphlet of extracts from the reli- 
gious writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker, and Martineau, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers om 
God, the Bible, Prayer, Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


ROGRESS FROM POVERTY. A clear, con- 

cise, convincing reply to HENRY GEORGE, by GILEs 

B. STEBBINS, Endorsed by the leading newspapers of 
the country. 25 cents, mailed. Catalogues free. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Publishers, Chicago 
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ism of undaunted progress. 


THE OPEN COURT, | 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY | 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


P.O. DRAWER, F. 


169-175 La Salle Street. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Zditor- 


The reader will find in THz OPEN CourRT an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. The work is done with due reverence for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

THE OPEN CouRT unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 

While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overlooked. The ultimate consequences of the most reaiie 
cepted, but care is taken to avoid the faults of a one-sided view. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be a truth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains all that is good and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions. Superstitious notions are rec»gnized as mere accidental 
features of which Religion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 


This idea is, 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and in its deep significance to intellectual and emo- 
tional life. If fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as the requirements of the intellect. | 

Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in THE OPEN Court. 


Price, $2.00 for one year; $1.00 for six months ; 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN STORY PAPER, 


——THE— 


This wonderful family wery paper is read every 
week by 400,000 people. It is . 
lied solid full of interesting read- 
g; storiesof thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
sea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. —* 
-orl cles on the Household mt smarty age es 
are Boys’ and Girls’ Departments. e Famous 
sy E YANKEE BLADE are 
’ by SAM WALTER Foss, the celebrated 
humorist. The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 
Endorsed by the best re as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
of the slightest tinge of vulgarity. Don’t fail to 
ll be delighted with it. Comes every &£ 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $2.00 per year. We offer it to 
new subscribers for only ph a year, or \ 
e 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention fthis 
send you FREE a Half 


test offers ever made bY any reliable firm. Sendatonce. Sent? 
years for $1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 
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ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST {()() 


American Authors. 
For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 


Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 


American Authors to whoever sends us a list of 
five story readers and ten cents. Address, Potter & 
Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers, Agents 


FR ae Sample Dr, X. STONE’S RRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE (U., Quincey, Lilinois- 


THE LEGEND OF M 
Gathered from original HA LE T 
sources by GroRGE P. HANSEN, Jate U.S. consul to 
Denmark, <A story of the real Hamlet as Shakespeare 
found him. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, so cents, mailed. 
Catalogues freee CHARLESH KERR & CO., Pub- 
lishers, Chicayo. | 


OBERT BROWNING’S POETRY. Outline 
studies prepared by the Chicago Browning Society, 
containing full classifications of Browning’s poems, by 
subject and by date of writing, with shorter programmes 
for class use, explanatory notes, etc. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, so cents, mailed. Catalogues free. CHARI.ES. 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Donel 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THs CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THRE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fali of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or. 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenceca taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. CC. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 
THE 


New York, Penn, & Ohi 


RAILROAD, 


In connection with 


New York, Lake HRIK & Western R. B. 


|) 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
New York, Albany, 
Saratoga, Boston, 


AND OTHER EASTERN CITIES. 
3 THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS 


TO THE EAST, 
——WITH—— 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches, Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Coaches, Pullman Hotel 
Coaches, Parlor Cars, and 
Elegant Day Coaches. 


R. H. SOULE, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Pass. Agent. 
WEV7 “LToRz. 


HE AMERICAN S 
SCHOOL OF POLITIC 


A Correspondence School in American Political 
History; the Study of Our Own Institutions together 
with a complete survey of the fundamental Principles 
underlying Practical Politics. This course is arranged 
with special reference to good citizenship. On the 
Advisory Board are President Julius H. Steelye, D.D., 
LL.D., Pres’t James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Pres't C. 
H. er L.L.D., and Pres’t Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., LLD. 

For full information send ten cents in stamps for 
circulars and a copy of 7'he Statesman. 

Address the Chancellor, 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, A. M., 
Room 25.79 Washington St, CHICAGO, L Lit 


is the amount you can get for a small 
WONDERS UL eum if you know just where to send 

for it. Send 20 cents in silver or * 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTs’ REcorD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. T° 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and aes paper we send THE FaRM- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is - 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs ° 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


TS CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNI- 
VERSE. By Minot J. Savage. A tract that every 
Post-office Mission worker should use. Thirty-two 
pages, printed in clear open Pe Price, includit 
ostage, 5 cents; 100 copies, $150, CHARLES 


H. KERR & CO., Publihers, Chicago. 


RR & CO., Publishers, Chicago, 
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EDITORIAL. 


Says Rev. Increase 8. Lincoln, our oldest living preacher, 
“The older I grow, the shorter grows my creed.” 


Noricz in our Announcement column of the paper the 
word to Unity readers concerning our Christmas number. 


“ Wuo belongs to the ‘common people?” The question 
went around the table, and the best answer given was, “‘ The 
man who gets up when the steam-whistle at the mill blows 
in the morning.” 


Tue author of the new book, “ Five Talents of Woman,”’ 
after setting forth ‘“‘What a Baby can do” in the line of 
annoyance, mischief, and turmoil in the household, comes 
finally to Baby’s rescue and vindication, thus: “ ‘It can 
brighten up a house better than all the furniture ever 
made; make sweeter music than the finest orchestra or- 
ganized; fill a larger place in its parents’ breast than they 
knew they had, and when it goes away it can cause a 
greater vacancy and leave a greater blank than all the rest 
of the world put together.’ ” 


We knew we were nearing the great city, for as the cars 
rolled on we heard a newsboy’s cry, “ All about the West 
Side murder!” It told where we were as well as if the 
conductor had cried “Chicago.” Will it never be the 
other way,—when travelers shall know they are nearing a 
city of 800,000 souls by hearing some cry of a good deed 
done? One little paper comes to our desk that deliberately 
has faced this way: it holds no stories of men’s wickedness, 
but a “ Record of Virtue,” in which it tucks good deeds 
and gracious words that have shone upon the editors dur- 
ing the past month. 


We fail often in outward success in our churches and in 
various fields of effort because we do not study the charac- 
ter of our material, as the progressive farmer studies the 
needs of his soil in different fields. One piece of land lacks 
niirates ; another phosphates. The children of this world 
are more wide-awake than the children of light. A com- 
mercial traveler the other day showed how opposite were 
the methods successful among the slow country store- 
keepers of Vermont and the lively business houses of a 
busy city. To introduce his wares in the one place he had 
to talk a day at a time before mentioning his business ; in 


~ other the briefer the better. Is there a-parable hidden 
ere? 


From an address on ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives” quoted by the 
Woman’s Tribune, we clip the following words for Unity 
husbands whether they arehusbandsorno: “ ‘Charlie, I wish 
you would give me an allowance, what you can afford, how- 
éver small, that I may be spared the humiliation of coming 
to you like a baby or a beggar for every cent I have.’ 


He looked surprised at this new demonstration of dignity 


by his young wife, and asked a little more respectfully: 
‘What do you want of money? Why, if I had everything 
I need provided for me, I wouldn’t care whether I ever saw 
money or not.’ She answered quickly, ‘Ill take you at 
your word; give me your pocket-book and. I pledge my 
word you shall have everything you need.’ He handed 
ber the pocket-book and she asked: ‘How much do you 
peed to-day? ‘Five cents for car fare, fifteen cents for a 


lunch, and ten cents for a cigar.’ He bade her a pleasant 
good-bye. In the street car he met an old school-mate and 
was just on the point of inviting him to lunch when he re- 
membered he only had money for his own lunch. Several 
times during the day his hand sought his pocket. The 
next day the experience was repeated, but in the evening as 
he started home he soliloquized: ‘It is too bad, in fact 
it’s awful trying. Helen is right, and shall have her al- 
lowance, and I shan’t be mean with her, either.’ Try it, 
gentlemen! If your wives can endure this privation for 
years, you can surely afford to make the experiment.” 


Prussia 1s coming to its senses in regard to the over pres- 
sure of the public schools. ‘“ There will be no more pub- 
lic examinations. Home lessons will not exceed one hour’s 
work for the intermediate classes, and two hours for those 
in higher stages. Tasks are forbidden, as well as any kind 
of lessons in the interval between morning and afternoon 
school. No tasks shall be imposed during the holidays. 
The pupils shall be required to learn as little as possible in 
the way of historical dates and mere facts. Drawing les- 
sons are not to be enforced at home. Manual instructions, 
drawing lessons, and penmanship must never be accompa- 
nied by conversational exercises in a foreign language or 
reading aloud. Pupils must be spared even the physical 
exercise of carrying too heavy a load of text-books between 
the school-room and their dwellings.”’ Let the United States 
follow the sensible example. 


Anp still the cruel butchery goes on, and dainty women 
are the direct instigators of the wicked “slaughter of the 
innocents.” In April, 1886, we devoted an entire issue of 
Unity to pleading for the birds, and in trying to shame 
women out of the criminal atrocities of fashion. That num- 
ber had a remarkable circulation and we still hear from it 
every once in a while. We have often been assured that 
the use of birds and the feathers that cost life as woman’s 
decorations was on the decline. But this item from the 
Christian Union of October 11 is heart-sickening. Shall 
we re-print our bird issue of over two yearsago? ‘The 


trade in birds for women’s hats was so enormous last year 


that a single London dealer admitted that he had sold 
2,000,000 of small birds of every kind and color. At one 
auction in one week there were sold 6,000 birds of paradise, 
5,000 Impeyan pheasants, 400,000 humming birds, and 
other birds from North and South America, and 360,000 
feathered skins from India.” , 


‘“*Paaan belief in immortality till the gospel came was 
only a guess and a hope at the very best.” So says our 
neighbor, The Standard, in one of its recent editorials. 
With the larger knowledge of the great ethnic faiths com- 
ing to.us to-day it seems strange that any intelligent per- 
son can speak in this disparaging and unsympathetic way; 
especially that he can speak thus in the interest of religion 
and the gospel of Jesus. A generation ago such talk was 


more excusable; and several generations ago it was perhaps . 
very excusable. But itis no longer so in any well-informed - 


person. It is at the expense either of a man’s sense of 
justice or of his intelligence. With thousands upon thous- 
ands of so-called “‘pagans ” the conviction of a future life 
has been strong and vital. The prison talk of Socrates 
with his friends, for example, to go no farther, seems to us 
to indicate very considerably more than “only a guess and 
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a hope at the very best.” Doubts there have always been, 
doubts and feeble faith; in pagans and in Christians also. 
But there have also been men of more spiritual vision, who 
have “ endured as seeing the invisible.” The central ideas 
of religion are the universal ideas, and of these the belief 
in a future life has found deep and strong expression under 
one form and another in pagan no less than in Christian 
lands and literatures. It is the merit of Jesus’ teaching 
not that he makes known the fact of a future life, but that 
he brings the thought of that life into helpful connection 
with the present, and makes them both one in their moral 
significance and bearings. 


Tue Third Annual Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor is concerned with an exhaustive study of 
the strikes and lockouts occurring in this country between 
the years 1881 and 1886 inclusive. The most significant 
items are these: During this period the workmen gained 
their point either in whole or in part in sixty per cent. of 
all cases. But this success was gained at a cost in 
loss of wages of nearly $60,000 while the reported loss 
to the employer was about $34,000,000. The successful 
and partly successful strikers incurred a loss in wages 
of $4,922,000, an average per employé of $24.27. They 
received as reward for their efforts an average daily 
increase of wages amounting to 244 cents. To recover 
the amount lost would require accordingly ninety-nine 
days’ labor. Facts ought always to be translated into 
ideas. One can not but admire the heroism of the laborers 
who have tried at such personal sacrifice to better their 
condition. It seems apparent also that intelligent combi- 
nation of labor might be made a successful defense against 
the selfish combinations of capital. Thus far, however, the 
waste and cost of strikes proves how little intelligence has 
to do with their management. Labor seems to be blindly 
striving toward organization. Through many defeats it 
will find the way to success some day. In the generations 
to come men will look back with pity on these poor clumsy 
attempts at a better social organization as we look upon the 
rude beginnings of agriculture. The laborer has a perfect 
right to defend himself. He has yet to learn how. Not by 
violence but by intelligence will come his redemption. 


WE print in this issue some account of the great meeting 
recently held in New York city by the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Through circumstances beyond our 
control, it has lain too long in our editorial drawer. Our 
correspondent, as did all the delegates from Iowa, entered 
keenly into the political problem before the convention. In 
common with thousands of other most worthy temperance 
people, they déplored and opposed separate political action 
on the part of temperance people. A large majority of the 
convention felt otherwise. The pain of the minority, caused 
by this action, is apparent in our correspondent’s notes. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has always had 
many sectarian, social, and intellectual limitations which we 
have deplored. How could it have been otherwise? For, 
to adopt the logic of Mrs. Poyser, “The Almighty made 
them thus to match the men.” And yet, we. have watched 
with ever-increasing admiration and gratitude the unques- 
tioned growth in breadth and depth and wisdom of this 
most phenomenal organization. It began with material 
that was largely untouched by the new thought and new 
problems of the nineteenth century. Through its agencies, 
thousands of women have discovered themselves. That it 
now has reached a critical period in its history, we fully 
recognize. Success is so much more dangerous than fail- 
ure to the spirit. That in this waking consciousness of 
power it has felt the call to lay direct hold upon the prob- 
lems of statecraft, we can not regret. The dangers of pol- 
itics are great, but if they are so great that women must 
keep out of them, then all our theories are wrong and our 
hopes are vain, We hope that the Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union has arrived at that point where the ge, 
line may be minimized. T'wo great reasons justify for the 
time being this rather alarming tendency to make female 
organizations, viz.: 1. There are so many male organiza 
tions from which women are wrongfully excluded. 2. The 
women need to get off by themselves sometimes, to leary, 
how to work with the men. The increasing anxiety of 
men for the co-operation of women, and the parallel increase 
of efficiency among women, warrant the expectation that 
soon the “‘ W.” will be printed in smaller type than the “¢, 
T. U.” The writer of this note is an applicant for full, 


voting membership in the W. C. T. U., but he will not for. 


swear his religious convictions, and he can not disown the 
pronoun “ he,” 


MRS. B. F. FELIX. 


Not only Chicago, but the Unitarian and all other good 
causes everywhere, have lost in the death of Mrs. Felix a 
tireless supporter, a confiding friend, and a generous 
patron. Her home has been one of the open’ doors of Unity 
church throughout its history. Her hospitality has extended 
from the leading men of the nation to the humblest ’prentice 
boy and struggling girl. Her face has been one of the most 
familiar of our western faces at the meetings of the National, 
Western, state and other Unitarian conferences, many of 
which she has served in an official capacity from time to 
time. In the growth of all these organizations she has ever sus. 
tained a lively interest. Her last public activity was the 
acting as one of the hostesses of Unity church when they 
entertained the October meeting of the Women’s Unitarian 
Association of Chicago. Mrs. Felix had travelled extensively 
and was an intelligent admirer and patron of the drama and 
of music. Her right hand was made fragrant with charities 
that her left hand knew not of, but none of these interésts 
interfered with the home-keeper and home-maker. Years 
of affectionate thought had she given to the erection of the 
beautiful home on State street just completed, which was 
soon to be dedicated with fitting service of song, prayer and 
social greeting. But the home walls were to receive a con- 
secration more holy than was planned for. She moved into 
the new house only to take to her bed. A short, painful 
illness of two weeks and the life of only forty-eight years 
was rounded out, rounded out by the fullness of a loving 
heart and the helping hand. There was scarcely an activity 
or organization looking towards culture or reform in this city 
but will miss an active member, and many of them were rep- 
resented at the commemorative services which were held at 
the home on Tuesday the 20th instant. Scripture was read 
by Mr. Milsted, prayer offered by Doctor Little of the New 
England church, an old friend and neighbor, the address. 
was made by Mr. Jones, and the vacated tenement was laid 
to rest at Graceland. May her gracious spirit and generous 
earnestness find continuous life on earth in the added life 
of those who loved her, that they, like her, may prove im- 
mortality by so richly deserving it. => 


‘“‘THE GREAT MISSIONARY FAILURE,” 


Canon Taylor, who made such a stir in England a year 
ago by his defence of Islam, has a notable article in the last 
Fortnightly Review on “The Great Missionary Failure.’ 
He says there are employed at present about 6,000 European 
and American Protestant missionaries and 30,000 native 
agents, at an annual expense of some ten million dollars. 
How fast is this work converting the world? He counts the 


non-Christian population of the world at considerably above 
900 millions, and says that Doctor Maclear, principal of 8 
training school for missionaries, and “perhaps the greatest 
living authority on the subject,” estimates the annual 1D- 
crease of native Christians from missionary effort at 60, 

At that rate it would take over 15,000 years to get the non- 
Christian peoples converted, even if they were not increasing: 
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But in fact they are increasing, and so rapidly that the 
missionary work does not take care of a hundredth part of 
this mere increase. He says that with all the efforts at con- 
version, there are “upwards of ten millions more heathen 
and Moslems in the world than there were a year ago.” At 
the present rate, it ‘would take 183 years to convert-even the 
‘rerease Of heathen population during 1888. So that, he 
says, the present Protestant missionary work, in its compe- 
tition with heathenism, “is like the tortoise racing with a 


railway train: the longer the race continues, the further the © 


tortoise is left behind.” The particular cases that he gives 
are still more discouraging. He says the “Church Mis- 
sionary Society,” the chief one in England, employed last 
year in Northern India, 415 agents to make 175 converts. 
Many of the converts do not keep; and he says that in Ceylon 
last year, this society, though employing 424 agents, saw 
the numbers of native Christian adherents decrease 143. 
Canon Taylor lays much of this failure to the lack of 
sufficient self-renunciation in the missionaries. He quotes 
Sir William Hunter’s saying that an English missionary in 
India is regarded by the natives as a gentleman who 
“preaches a European form of their old incarnations and 
triads, and drives out his wife and little ones in a pony 
carriage”’; and he adds that “if Paul, before starting out on 
one of his missionary journeys, had required St. James and 
a committee at Jerusalem to guarantee him 300 pounds a 


year, and had provided himself with a shady bungalow, a 


punkah, a pony-carriage and wife, he would not have 
changed the history of the world.” He says a missionary, 
to be successful, must be a celibate, an ascetic, working 
without pay, giving up everything that makes life comfort- 


able, and converting not by argument but by that ‘ absolute 


self-renunciation which is the only language the natives can 
understand.” 

But it is not easy to find intelligent missionaries with that 
spirit to-day; and especially after they have learned what 
Canon Taylor has himself told us—that Christianity does 
not have the monopoly of salvation. He is so charitable 
toward Mohammedanism that all through this article he 
takes pains not to include it in heathenism; and a year ago 
he urged missionaries not to try to destroy Islam, but said 
it was an “imperfect Christianity ’”’ which they were to take 
and perfect. He then said that in Africa, ‘‘ Islam has done 
more for civilization than Christianity,” and that it is “‘ the 
most powerful total abstinence association in the world.” 
He said: “In some respects Moslem morality is better than 
our own; Islam has abolished drunkenness, gambling and 
prostitution, the three curses of Christian lands.” Compe- 
tent judges admit that Christian England has harmed 
heathen races far more in other ways than she has helped 
them by missionaries. Joseph Thompson said in the Con- 
lemporary Review, speaking of the coast tribes, “ for every 
African who is influenced for good by Christianity, a thou- 
sand are driven into deeper degradation by the gin trade”’; 
and Archdeacon Jeffreys, a missionary to the Indies, said 
long ago: “For one really converted Christian as a fruit of 
missionary labor, the practices of England have made a 
thousand drunkards.” While justly honoring Christianity 
and the missionaries who give up so much to extend it, we 
ought also to honor no less the heathen religions which have 
cultivated such virtues without it, and which so often see 
Christian traders come only to spread corruption. 

H. M. 8. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN THE LORD JESUS CHRIST? 


Some years ago a movement was made in St. Louis to 
establish a home for indigent and aged couples. A respect- 
able old lady who had seen better days could be provided 


for at the Home of the Friendless, or “‘ Old Lady’s Home.” 


Respectable old gentlemen, though poor, if single, did not 
48 yet burden the hearts of the general public. But there 
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were some cases of married pairs who seemed worthy of 
better treatment than to be sent to the overcrowded poor- 
house, which was the only institution open to both man and 
wife. | 

To initiate the enterprise, a public meeting was called. 
To stamp it as wholly unsectarian, all denominations were 
invited to participate. The gathering was held in a Jewish 
synagogue, while Baptists, Presbyterians and Unitarians 
sat together in the Rabbi’s sacred seat, or shared in the 
speaking of the evening. The plan proposed by the active 
promoters of the new charity was presented, the organiza- 
tion was outlined, and subscriptions announced, with an 
appeal for more. 

- The appeal was successful: the audience and the general 
public approved of the object, and in due time the institu- 
tion was established, equipped, and opened. Lately it has 
been much enlarged, and seems to have prospered. 

Last winter, however, at a meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance, at which this body had invited a statement of the 
condition of the private charities of the city, one of the 
ofticers of this home for aged couples (called the Memorial 
Home), made a statement which arrested the attention of 
Unitarians. This lady said that no one was admitted to its 
privileges who did not believe in the atonement and the 
divinity of Christ. As Unitarians had been among its 
most generous supporters, and as there were known to be 
‘Unitarians on its board of managers, no little surprise was 
occasioned by this declaration, leading to inquiry and a 
newspaper discussion, until finally it was taken up by the 
Unitarian Club, and a committee appointed to ascertain the 
exact conditions under which the benefits of this ‘‘ unsecta- 
rian philanthropy” could be enjoyed. — 

The committee has not yet published its report, but it 
seems clear that the institution has passed into the hands 
of a syndicate which is in sympathy with the Evangelical 
Alliance and its methods. And it is*well known that the 
Evangelical Alliance has never been in favor of affiliating 
with Unitarians. Not, to be sure, that it would ever refuse 
the money of Unitarians to carry out its plans or support its 
institutions, but to share their management in any just and 
equal way has never been found practicable. It was ascer- 
tained that a long series of regulations for the admission of 
applicants had besn adopted, and that among the rules, as 
atest of proper qualifications, an aged couple must be able 
to say ‘‘I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It was this affirmation which Mrs. Springer referred to 
when she reported to the Evangelical Alliance that all in- 
mates of the Home were required to believe in the atone- 
ment and the divinity of Christ. Moreover: she defended 
the rule, when called on for explanations as necessary to 
keep out of the premises persons whose views were offensive 
to the aged Christians whose lives they had undertaken to 
smooth, and whose faith in their last years must not be dis- 
turbed. 

Now, it may seem a very small matter to some to criticise 
the rule of an institution which asks of old people, needing 
and worthy of its shelter, that they shall make so simple a 
confession of faith as this: “I believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But there are some aged people of good moral 
character who have never made a religious profession in all 
their lives; and being still in the possession of their mental 
faculties and moral honesty, they would naturally ask what 
the language meant, and why the test was there. Itis plain 
enough that such a rule would keep out all Jews. It is also 
plain enough what meaning Mrs. Springer would put upon 
it: itmeans acknowledgment of the atonement and divinity 
of Christ; and doubtless the Evangelical Alliance would 
agree with her. But why should any Unitarian, or any 
reasonable man whatever, hesitate to affirm that he believes 
in “the Lord Jesus Christ?’ Can he not put his own con- 
struction upon the language? Yes, he may. But when the 


‘one who asks you if you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
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means by that phrase, God, and you assent, meaning by 
that phrase, man, is the transaction a sincere one? On that 


principle, what creed is there, however long or irrational, to 


which a man may not subscribe? Moreover, let us ask, In 


- what way can such a proceeding promote harmony in the 


institution? Hither this charity admits a man and his wife 
because of their deserving worth, regardless of their theo- 


logical opinions, as on all grounds it should, or by this rule 
it enforces silence and subjection upon them, because they 


are Unitarians or believe in the pure humanity of Jesus. 
Unless this rule receives from the board of managers a con- 
struction very different from the one put upon it by the 
president, not a few of the most generous benefactors of the 
home would be forever excluded, whatever their necessities, 


from its sheltering care: nor do we think Unitarians can 


consistently serve upon the board of management—certainly 
not without protest,—where such a narrow construction has 
been, as it were, officially affixed to its regulations. | 
But this sort of thing has happened before, and will 
happen again wherever beneficiary organizations are carried 
on jointly by Unitarians and Evangelicals, unless there is 
full and frank understanding that theological restrictions 
will not be suffered. Repeatedly liberal Unitarians aid, and 
even liberally endow, institutions which have no hesitation 


_ or scruple about imposing orthodox rules upon the inmates. 


And we have only to look at the present management of 
Girard College to see how wholly the unsectarian spirit and 
provisions of a generous philanthropist may be violated 
and contravened; how a benevolent institution may be 
transformed into an orthodox recruiting office by the passion 
for proselyting. It may well be considered one of the func- 
tions of Unitarian clubs, in our large cities at least, to look 
a little into the rules and regulations, and into the spirit 
and administration of those chartered charities which Uni- 
tarians are so constantly invited to endorse and sustain. 
They may thus do something to secure just recognition for 
their own views, as well as protect from sectarian annoyance 


and injustice some who are deserving but helpless. 

[It is gratifying to be able to state that the action taken by the 
Unitarian Club has had the effect of changing the rule of the Home 
adopted by the managers. Since the above article was written, 
notice has been officially received that the obnoxious condition has 
been rescinded. Indeed, the managers were distinctly told by the 
trustees, that this course wasimperative; that the institution never 
would have been founded if there had been any doubt of its unsect- 
arian character.| L. 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 


This morning I am sad, and sadder growing, 
Remembering sorrow that I cannot stay; 
The sheen of autumn sunshine round me glowing, 
Softens and grieves, 
Tinging the leaves. 


- And watching them, I stop, and idly linger, 
Hopeless of comfort from their sober mien, 
When lo! they hold to me a beckoning finger, 
To listen to their swayings 
And their sayings. 


The oak leaves murmur in a strain of sadness, 
For the hand of death is on them, surely 
Crushing out their bright summer gladness, 
Purpling their finger tips, 
Stiffening their lips. 


Yet defiantly they sway, and bravely 
Dare the autumn’s wind and storm, 
To their sturdy branches cling, and gravely 
Talk of the present life, 
Wooing its strife. 
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The maple leaves grow bright in beauty, with decay, 
Bowing in bride-like sweetness for their crown, 
And “ clothed upon” in silent trust they float away, 
As verily they know 

Whither they go. 


QO, Father, teach me truly how to fashion 
My heart like to a simple maple leaf, 
Free from all stubborn, willful pas#on, 
Reckoning e’en the frost 
As nothing lost. 


But rather, as the silent witness of Thy caring, 
_ Chilling only that the glow may come 
Of deeper warmth, unto a spirit, of whose faring 


. Thou’st taken heed, 


Knowing its need. 
HELEN MAR D’AULEYy. 


THE W. C. T. U. CONVENTION. 

If any one doubts that Victor Hugo was a prophet when 

She said that this should be known as woman’s century, he 
has but to look in upon some of the great annual gather. 
ings of organized womanhood to be convinced. The Inter. 
national Council at Washington last spring was certainly a 
striking object lesson. For some years the National Con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has 
seemed the very best point of vantage from which to study 
these mustering forces which are so evidently to form great 
nuclei of moral and spiritual power. Its special signifi. 
cance to the thoughtful observer has come partly from the 
wide scope of its work and aims,—its forty departments 
touching all phases of philanthropy and reform—and partly 
from the aggressive force which it has put into all of these. 
Born of prayer, and self-abnegating work for the salvation 
of individuals, and the preservation of homes, it has seemed 
to carry with it a certain halo of consecration, and resultant 
spiritual power that one finds in no other body to the same 
extent. Spreading, within fourteen years, from a small 
beginning to its present grand proportions asa World's 
Union, it has seemed specially ordained—* called to the 
kingdom for such a time as this.” Gathering its forces 
from all stations in life—the rich and the poor, educated 
and uneducated, it has brought to the front a marvelous 
number of gifted speakers and organizers who in ability 
stand to-day the peers of any in the land. 

The fifteenth annual meeting, recently held in New York, 
dropped naturally into its fine setting—the Metropolitan 
Opera House, which seemed admirably adapted to its 
wants. It was furnished for those five days at a cost of 
$2,700. The number of delegates was larger than ever 
before—the actual voting force being 402, with 700 visiting 
delegates. The boxes and reserved seats were largely 
taken, and well filled at most of the sessions. On several 
occasions the free seats—nearest heaven—where it was said 
the ventilation and hearing were excellent—were also full, 
making an audience of 5,000. 

Miss Willard presided with her well known ability and 
skill, Her annual address touched almost all the great 
problems of the age. The Sunday services were of a high 
order, especially the Annual Sermon by Miss Greenwood, 
of Brooklyn, and the afternoon meeting in the interests of 
social purity, some of its addresses drawing the only tears 
visible during the Convention. Some of the reports ° 
superintendents seemed to spring from the heart of most 
self-forgetful work, and sent a kindling touch to all wh? 
heard, notably those of Mrs. Angie F. Newman concernidg 
her work for Mormon women, Mrs. J. K. Barney—prs 
and jail work, and Dr. Kate Bushnell fresh from her inv 
tigation of the prison-pens of northern Wisconsin. 

But, as a whole the Convention was a disappointment 
There was a painful sense of something gone. The lonely 
workers from North and South, East and West, who 
hearts and lives were full of prayer for—“Thy kingd” 


come !”—who came for a touch of Pentecostal fire, waited 
in vain for that baptism which these meetings once gave. 
There was no lack in the volume of power. It was natur- 
ally greater than ever before. But the old quality was 
painfully lacking. It was no longer that fine spiritual 
force which can only spring from the Christ-like spirit and 
life, either in an individual, or an organization. The world 
waits for it to-day. And it will come. We have perhaps 
looked too confidently for its coming through. this special 
organization. When it comes it will have power to ‘‘make 
brutes men, and men divine.” But these great uplifting 
forces do not spring into being mature, full-fledged—like 
Venus from the sea. They are evolved. They must be 
formed, and re-formed. And we must learn to wait. 

With the exceptions already mentioned, there was little 
enough concerning the great work undertaken in its past, 
or future. All enthusiasm, all aspiration seemed vigorously 
and rigorously anchored to allegiance to a political party. 
Instead of holding this sublime power of moving onward 
and upward, above all parties, so that it should reach all, 
and be felt by all, it was given to one, with womanly devotion. 
And so this Christian Temperance Union throwing itself, with 
all its acquired momentum, into the heat of a political 
campaign, seemed repeatedly to lose sight of each part of 
its grand name, and to have become a mere Woman’s Annex 
to a political party. Albeit this party waves aloft the grand 
banner. of Prohibition—the very principle for which we 
work—the supreme obligation remains to make this power of 
leadership inhering in this great body of “organized mother- 
hood” reach all. 

Political intensity, partisan zeal, as yet, seem inseparable 
from injustice and intolerance. No wonder that the high 
spiritual power of Christian womanhood turned sadly away 
from the grim-visaged resolutions that made all discussion 
of anything pertaining to the political action of the major- 
ity impossible, that refused to hear, or even permit to be 
circulated in the Convention, any petition or voice of pro- 
test from an auxiliary state, that made it absolute disloy- 
alty for any niember to publicly express a dissenting politi- 
cal opinion. The grim spirit of the 16th century seemed 
often to brood over the platform, and cast its shadow on 
many @ face. All right of protest, all freedom of speech 
was denied. And in the executive committee, with their 
one member who had dared to be true to her highest con- 
victions of right in differing from her sisters, and publicly 
expressing that difference, that was the old spirit and the 
old cry, voiced perchance in modern phrase—-“‘ Crucify her ! 
Crucify her!” | 

And all this in America—in the year of our Lord 1888, 
beneath the silken banner of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union with its motto of—‘‘ For God, and Home 
and Every Land!” And from all this we turned sadly 
and thoughtfully away. , 0.7. 0. 


EARLY HISTORY OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 


The gathering of eager listeners in the Architectural 
Sketch Club room was undiminished both in quantity and 
quality on Thursday evening, November 22. Doctor Hirsch 
began his lecture by stating that the starting point in Jew- 
ish history was the conquest of Palestine. It is commonly 
supposed that the tribes of Israel under Joshua brought with 
them a fully developed literature, and a constitution. With 
fields to till and a new manner of life before them: they 
must have a body of laws to direct their conduct. I am not 
here to controvert this view, said the lecturer. But accept- 
ing it as fact, the Jews are an anomaly, since no people 
can have a literature before it has a history. 

Many of the Jews were unacquainted with the art of writing, 
though writing upon stone and skins was common. Their 
language tells us this through two words—Charath, to en- 
grave with a style, and Saphar, to scrape off the hair, this 
latter reminding us that the book of those days consisted 
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of writing upon the hide of an animal from which the hair 
had been scraped. In the beginning the Hebrews knew 
nothing of the use of the pen on papyrus, and writing only 
on stone or skins, they could not have had the Pentateuch. 
As soldiers they had no taste for the literary art. 

The Bible contains two very different. pictures of the 
early Jews. In the book of Joshua we see a people con- 
trolled by one plan, led by one general, possessing land 
divided peacefully among the tribes; in Judges, a people 
in anarchy, possessing no tribal union, and with tribal 
feuds not rare. Not peace but conquest is the ruling passion, 
inroads upon each other are frequent, and their religion is 
polytheistic. These books them do not harmonize. 

Thus, we know nothing absolutely, excepting that the 
conquest of Palestine was attempted several different times 
and failed, and that it was not completed under the leader- 
ship of Joshua. But around these main facts many legends 
grew up. Also, some tribal names prove to be merely the 
personification of geographical positions. 

The Hebrews, as soldiers engaged in the conquest of the 
land, would frequently gather about the camp fire and re- 
late tales of dashing exploits. In the poetry of the Arabian 
soldiers we find love stories and tales of daring. These 
were called sword songs. In the Hebrew literature such 
sword songs and war songs were embodied in two lost books. 

In the fourth chapter of Genesis we find one of the earli- 
est of the sword songs, Lamech’s declaration that he will 
kill who hurts him, and that if Cain be avenged sevenfold, 
Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold. In this 
song we find some of the marked characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry,—the repetition of the same thought in different 
phrases, and the use of the holy number, seven. There are 
many war-songs in the Pentateuch. In Exodus appears 
the beginning of a fragment, and in Numbers another frag- 
ment (in brackets in the modern versions) now repeated in 
the orthodox Jewish churches. 

The wells in these early days played an important part 
in history, and we learn of feuds about wells, of the im- 
portance attributed to digging, and the rejoicing at finding 
them. Hence the growth of well songs at the commemo- 
ration of the digging of wells, and the use of the divining 
rod to point them out. 

The very beautiful elegy on the death of Jonathan is the 
rarest in the whole collection of sword songs... The refrain, 
‘“‘ How are the mighty fallen!” recurs as the burden. After 
the oriental style, one chants the poem, all uniting in the 
refrain. Even so chant the Bedouins in the desert to-day. 

In the fifth chapter of Judges is the famous song of 
Deborah, opening with censure of the lukewarm tribes, 
rising through bitter irony against the tribe of Reuben, 
and culminating in that pathetic impatience of the mother 
awaiting in vain her son slain. How reconcile an inspired 
triumph over acruel murder with the goodness of God? We 
cannot; but look upon this as literature, as a triumphant war 
song, and all becomes clear. 

In Genesis and Deuteronomy may be found tribal poetry, 
Jacob and Moses prophesying blessings. , 

In conclusion, the lecturer declared the existence of the 
patriarchs according to the biblical account an impossibility. 
In the South, Abraham may have been a patriarch; in the 
North, Isaac and Jacob, tribal experienges being personified 
in the twelve tribes of Israel. These patriarchal legends 
were reduced to writing and then passed into other hands. 

Thus religion has produced the Bible, and not the Bible, 
religion. Precedent precedes written law, and Moses could 
not have produced the decalogue, which appears in Exodus 


. a8 a social, and in Deuteronomy as a theological, institution. 


The condition of the Hebrews in the first 200 years of 
their occupation of Palestine had thus developed a rude 
poetry, a law providing sacrificial injunctions and prescrib- 


ing how to keep them, and a body of historical writings, — 


full but largely legendary. | B. G, 
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UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


EXTRA-BIBLICAL MATERIAL FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY W. L. SHELDON BEFORE THE W. U. 8. 8. 
IN 8T. LOUIS, MO., OCTOBER 25, 1888. 


Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


‘Non-Biblical material” was the subject assigned to me. 
The subject is somewhat vague and ambiguous. It was not 
quite clear to me what was wanted. Perhaps this theme 
was given to me because it was assumed, inasmuch as I did 
not call my work strictly a work of the church, that I would 
be more desirous in a school for ethical instruction to select 


such material as was not used by the churches in their 


Sunday-schools. That, however, would scarcely be an 
authorized inference. It is not so much the material in use 
in the ordinary Sunday-schools for religious instruction, as 
the method employed there, which gives me so much per 


plexity. It is essential that we speak candidly and freely 


on these matters and have all the sides brought forward. 
If, therefore, in this paper the criticism appear sharp and 
decisive, it will be simply because that method of criticism 
is essential in order that the ideas be clearly understood. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the direction in which the 
material has first been sought. The bibles of the world are 
where we should first look for it. They are the expressions 
of what men have thought in earlier days, and what men 
have aspired to in morals and religion. It will be under- 
stood that, in my own case at least, there would be a perfect 
freedom in looking just where it pleased me for my material. 
There should be no constraint save the best judgment 
as to what is best for the child’s mind. If this best material 
could be met in the writings or folk-lore from the back- 


— woods of Japan, or in the wilds of Australia, there we should 


go for it, independent of the opinions of the great majority 
of the world who cling for their part to what is known as 
the Bible. But as a matter of fact, speaking on my own 
judgment, and independent of all biased connection with 
the church, it is perfectly clear to me that the best material 
for the religious education of the young is not in the folk- 
lore of Australia, Japan, China, India, and Arabia, but 
rather in the folk-lore of the Hebrew and Christian peoples 
as expressed in this book we call the Bible. 

This much, however, should be clearly stated: we would 
depart radically from the ordinary method in which the 
Bible is treated, rather than let that book, as it stands at the 
present day, be a sealed volume to the young. Folk-lore 
has a great deal that is of value and of'supreme worth to 
moral and religious education; but it is a fact never to be 
forgotten that all such literature is not a compendium of 
moral truth, but a history of the development of the human 
mind about moral truth. For this reason there is much 
error, and also much that would mislead the young mind. 
Just fancy the impression it would make on the thoughts of 
a child if he were to read in the opening chapter of Genesis 
how ‘God walked in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
These words given in this form to the young, leave a crude 
impression, never in the course of that human life to be 
effaced. The world to-day is laboring for just that reason 
under such materialistic ideas about the deity, because these 
ideas are given so raw to the young minds of children when 
these minds are so impressionable. Rather we would say, 
let that splendid folk-lore of the Hebrews be written over 
precisely as Charles Kingsley and Church have written over 
much of the folk-lore of Greek literature for the young. 
Let the tales be related in such a manner that the young 
minds shall simply catch the moral afflatus coming from 
these narratives. We shall be just as true to the story in 
that way, and be very much truer to the children’ 8 minds in 
their religious needs. 

In the same way we would deal with the life of Jesus. 
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Let this story rather be told and re-written as Edwin 
Arnold has written the story of Buddha in the “Light of 
Asia.” Let some poet write for us a similar poem based op 
material extracted from Christian traditions. Let him ca} 
it, if he will, ‘‘The Light of the Western World.” Do not 
let the child carry away as its first impression in the life of 
Jesus, how he attended the marriage feast and showed his 
supernatural powers by turning water into wine, or of the 
wonderful power of his bodily form, by which the woman 
‘“‘with an issue of blood for twelve years” could be healed 
by a simple touch. These are not the grand features jz 
that life. Such tales are told of multitudes of inferior 
saints. Yet these are the impressions, rather than the les. 
sons of the Sermon on the Mount, which go forth at the 
present day, influence the young minds, and materialize 
their impressions of the saints and heroes who stand before 
the world as the world’s highest ideals. No wonger under 
those circumstances that a great many persons now-a-days 
think of Buddha as superior to the Christian idea of Jesus, 
They have their impressions of the former from Edwin 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia”; they have their impression of 
the latter from the unfortunate methods employed to a 
wide extent in the Sunday-schools. 

You may, therefore, be wrong in inferring that because I 
am radical in method, therefore I would not be conservative 
in the direction for which I would look for my material. 
The Bible is supremely, and will continue supremely for 
ages to come, the mine into which we shall search for the 
precious metals of moral and religious truth, even though 
many of us may not believe that that book will very much 
longer be looked upon in the world as a volume of divine 
revelation. 

There are two different aspects from which my theme can 
be viewed. Perhaps it was meant that I should undertake 
to point out other material in other religions which could 
be used as additional illustrations of the same points which 
are already illustrated by the stories in the Bible. If this 
be the understanding, then I would have little or nothing 
to offer. 

We are given to the use of too much, rather than too 
little illustration. I should regard as very deplorable the 
effort to build up in a child’s mind that false idea of 
religion which prevails so much at the present time, consist- 


ing as it does, of an eclectic faith, made up of a little from 


Robert Browning, something from Buddhism, extracts from 
Confucius, bits from the Koran, and a general coloring from 
the Bible. It is bad enough, as it seems to me, to observe 
the effect on the young mind of pouring in upon it such an 
endless array of stories and narratives, even where they 
have nothing to do with religious education. The result of 
it is much like the over use of sweetmeats; instead of 
nourishing the child, as a reasonable amount of sweet food 
would do, its effect is simply to over-develop the craving of 
the palate, and to destroy, if not worse, the physical 
nourishment that might come. So by this endless array of 
fresh stories and illustrations, we simply develop the child’s 

palate of the imagination, without developing the imagina- 

tion itself. We cannot but envy our forefathers who did 
not have every few months a new “‘Alice in the Wonder- 

land,” or “Alice in the Looking-glass,”’ to keep their minds 
busy, but grew up rather on a few old tales and fragments 
of folk-lore repeated again and again by the fireside of an 
evening, until these tales had become so much a part of the 
life of the child as to form, even in his later manhood or 
womanhood, a lifelong background for amusement and 
illustration. We would rather say, let us take for the home 
reading for the young some such tale as “Alice in the 
Wonderland,” and stop right there for a number of years 
with that one story, instead of giving them such an inex- 

haustible supply of pabulum for the imagination such 4 
we have poured out upon the market at the present day for 
young children. 

e 
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My own opinion would be, therefore, as regards material 
for moral education, that just so far as we can, in so far as 
we are in Want of illustration, we adhere strictly to the 
stories of the Bible. We would say, do not talk to the 
children about Mohammed, or about Buddha, about Con- 
facius and Mencius, but endeavor to fix a baack ground of 
few simple and stirring illustrations to which we can ever 
refer a8 an abiding series of pictures in the child’s mind. 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; Joseph and his brethren, Hagar 
and Ishmael, Pharaoh and Moses, Solomon and David,— 
these furnish a splendid background for which we have not 
only the literary material, but to which the great artists of 
history have applied their genius, and furnished their illus- 
trations in color or marble. If we write these tales and 
view these illustrations with this fact ever in view, that as 
folk-lore they illustrate not a compendium of truth but a 
history of the moral development of the human mind, we 


can find here undoubtedly an inexhaustible material for 


moral instruction and yet not be put to confusion by the 
questions of the child as to the reliability of the facts. 

So, too, of the more strictly Christian literature is the 
life of Jesus. Though, at the same time, for my part, I am 
inclined to think that thi8 literature would better be reserved 
for the older children, in order that it may be possible to 
discriminate on the one hand between the moral teachings 
with their everlasting worth, and on the other hand the 
confusion of unhistoric miracle with which those teachings 
are so largely interwoven. When you bring before the 
child’s mind the sublime cry of Jesus, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” and then link that 
utterance with the story of the “veil being rent in twain in 
the Temple,” and “people coming out of their graves and 
walking upon the earth,” and the “sky becoming dark in 
the day time,” the moral afflatus as well as the spiritual 
significance that would come from this lesson is lost in the 
trivial and non-essential. | 

There is another aspect from which my subject can be 
viewed. What if the Bible, owing to the fact that it 
crystallized some seventeen centuries ago, is wanting in 
material in eertain directions, owing to new developments in 
later civilization? If that should be the case, we should be 
called upon to look elsewhere for “‘ Non-Biblical material.”’ 
There is one direction in which this literature is to a 
striking degree wanting. 

From my standpoint, religious education for the young 
means simply education in ideals of conduct in all its varied 
relations. Now we discover that the literature of the 
Hebrews is resplendent in one of these relations. It is the 
relation of the family. No other people have ever been so 
loyal in their family relations and made these relations so 
ideal. At the present day these people offer a standing 
rebuke to the rest of the world in the beauty of their home 
life, a beauty that is wanting, alas! to a great degree, in the 
home life of other people in our western world. “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother.” This is the supreme lesson in 
all its various forms which we can find pervading their folk- 
lore. The paternal, the filial and the fraternal relations,— 
these we need very seriously to emphasize, and these rela- 
tions we have more than anywhere else beautifully illustrated 
in the literature of the Hebrews. 

Jesus in his life and teachings represents one other—a 
second of these relations. It is the personal relation, that 
ofa man to himself. He represents more than anything 
else the passive virtues, the lessons of resignation, self- 
sacrifice, endurance and submission. This is the endless 
experience that that wonderful life will always repeat to us. 
Whether we will or no, the powers without daily put obsta- 
cles on our efforts, or stumbling-blocks in our way, assert- 
ing ever the monotonous decree: “ You must submit.” We 
may chafe and be angry; we may waste our energies in 
refusing to accept that inevitable; but the decree is there, 
the power is inextricable. We cannot always have our own 
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way. One half of life is sacrifice. This one half of life is 
illustrated by the story of Jesus. We need to bring it as a 
lesson before the children’s minds. We can @o it better 
with art and poetry than we can by maxims. Somehow, in 
some form, we must get it into the minds of the children 
that there is going to be a terrible waste of their energies in 
life if they do not learn this lesson of submission and sacri- 
fice. In order to teach those lessons we may have to use an 
art-mould that is one-sided. In order to teach men the 
waste that goes on in the world by chafing against the 
inevitable laws of nature, we must somehow soften the will, 
we must make the lesson of sacrifice and submission beauti- 
ful for the young. We need somehow to stir their feelings 
of awe for this special aspect of the duty of life. I know of 
no better means than this great poem which the last 
eighteen centuries have been writing for us. When the 
children hear this name or look upon the ideal of this face 
let them feel all the beauty and glory of submission. Un- 
happily few learn that fact until the hour comes, and then, 
because they have not learned the lesson in early life, the 
will instead of bending is broken. Grief snaps as many 
wills as it bends. Happy indeed are they who have learned 
beforehand, somehow in early life through the lessons of 
art, and the aspirations in history, the lesson which gives its 
decree in the word—“ obey.” 

Nevertheless patience with the inevitable, with all that it 
may imply, is not enough. Man’s relation to himself is 
but one of the relations, the family is but another of the 
relations, there comes the third and: most difficult of all 
the relations, that of man to the state, to the human 
world. Here I believe we shall have to look in a new di- 
rection for our material. The Hebrew people after all never 
more than dimly recognized any other unit than the family, 
though they enlarged it sufficiently to mean a patriarchal 
family. Christianity evolved a new aspect, but evolved it 
one-sidedly. It said, “* Yes, all families of all races consti- 
tute a universal brotherhood ;” yet, from its standpoint, it 
never clearly recognized that brotherhood as a social organ- 
ism. It never passed beyond the conception of the race as 
so many individual units. Hach soul was to be saved by 
itself. The relations involved in the idea of the state could 
never be made a part of the ethics of Jesus. For him and 
his followers the social organism meant the environment or 
circumstances under which they happened to be thrown. 
“The powers that be” were accepted as inevitable. 
They did not undertake to remove the Cesars from their 
thrones, and thought little indeed of purifying the methods 
of those Ceesars in the work of the state. 

This, to my mind, is the deficiency which makes Chris. 
tran ethics, not necessarily wrong, but inadequate, as a 
system of ethics to meet the wants of our own age. This 
century, ushered in by the collapse of the old theory of 
the state, has given us what the world has never had before, 
the conception of a social organism. No monarch can ever 
say again of an independent people what the Cesars were 
able to say, what Louis XIV. was able to say, “‘ The state, 
it is I,” “The state is comprehended in myself.” Now 
that we are elevated into a broader view, which makes every 
individual a member of this social organism, which insists 
upon it that he shall act as such a member and regard him- 
self as such, it is essential that he not only act as such, but 
feel the fact that he has been given this new power. It 
remains for a new form of religious education to give him 
this feeling. | | 

This, to my mind, is the direction for which we may 
need the non-biblical material. For this purpose it would 
be wise, in my opinion, if we could take national history 
out of the day school, and make it a part of the Sunday- 
school, in order that it may be kept separate from that part 
of education which consists in learning how to get a living, 
and be elevated into that sphere of education which is to 
tell us how to rise to a higher plane of living. You will 
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naturally ask how and where we are to get material for this 
department; how shall we educate this social feeling into a 
religious fegling. | 
Fokcen Mas of the best methods would be for each nation 
to take its own early history. We, for example, in this 
country to make the basis for this study the heroes of the 
American Revolution: Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, John Adams, and others. Make these lives 
a moral study in those active virtues which consist, not in 
heroic endurance and submission, but rather in determined 
endeavor and persistence to carry out in the world ends 
and aims which we believe to be true. We in this country 
believe that our forefathers were right in their struggles for 
independence. ‘So long as we have these convictions we 
would be authorized in making them our heroes,—not im- 
maculate saints with halos around their heads, but never- 
theless brave, true, loyal men, from whom we have as much 
if not more to learn than from the Hebrew patriarchs. 
We need, I believe, for that reasén, and in connection with 
such a study a ritual or responsive service which shall not 
simply ask us to be grateful to God, and true to our fathers 
and mothers. But we need a responsive service which shall 


ask us to be grateful and loyal to the memory of the heroes © 


and brave men of old, to whom we owe so much. We, as 
an American people, cannot well: deny that we owe what 
we are, our institutions, our industrial development, our 
national character and what it promises, 0 those heroes of 
the American Revolution. We would say, therefore, en- 
shrine in the hearts of the young for the purpose of a religi- 
ous education in the social relations, the names of Adams, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Henry and Washington. 

We begin, perhaps, with the first simple relations, and we 
say to the child: ‘ Honor thy father and mother.” Weare 
right there. A little later we tell the child, as its inner 


- consciousness dawns: ‘“ Honor your own self, that is, your 


highest self.’ “‘ Be pure in heart.””. But by and by we need 


- to say to the child, and make the child feel it: ‘Honor the 


state, human society—the highest self of human society.” 
We need somehow, by some form of moral education, to 
bring it home independently, not simply to the young, but 
to the mature, that the relation of ourselves to the state and 
to society is not simply one of love and esteem, but one of 
actual debt, which it involves upon us to respect and pay 
just as much as it involves upon us to respect and pay the 
debt of gratitude to our fathers and mothers. In this 
respect I believe the Kuropean countries are ahead of us. 
Three, at least, of those countries have a closer social bond 
than we in America. The citizens of these three countries 
not simply shout the words fatherland, but feel the feeling 
when they shout. 

One of those countries has taken a lead which I think we 
would do well to follow, only we would follow it in another 
kind of a school. I have before me a series of text-books 
prepared by various individuals under the guidance of the 
department of education in Paris. They are designed for 
the purpose of introducing a moral education into the public 
schools. ‘The various specimens before me are exceedingly 


interesting, because they illustrate such different attitudes 


of mind on this question. I suppose they were each 
offered by their respective writers, and the department of 
education showed its wisdom in the form of selection. 

In order to illustrate the difficulty of the task, you may 
be interested in fragments from some of them as they come 
from the minds of their authors. Here is one by Edgar 
Monteil—‘“‘ A manual of instruction.” Let us see what the 
19th century would be from his standpoint. It begins (pray 
do not be startled if you happen to be a teacher in an 
orthodox Sunday-school), it begins with the question, which 


formerly was so prevalent, in the catechisms: ‘‘ Who or what | 


is God?” The answer is: “ We do not know anything 
about it.”” Second question comes: ‘‘ You say that you deny 
God?” ‘We neither affirm nordeny Him; we do not know 
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what He is, we do not know what the name of God signifigg » 
Then comes the third question: ‘God is the One who erp. 
ated everything and rules everything?” Reply: “ How q, 


you knowthat?” ‘‘ People say so,” the teacher says. Reply 


of the child: “Have those who say it seen Him or hearq 
Him?” Word from the teacher: “ No, they have not eithe; 
seen him or heard him.” “Then they do not know any. 
thing about him, and we do not know any more than they 
do.”’ 

Well, we don’t want that catechism. Itis simply anotho; 
illustration of the error of beginning at the wrong end jp 
the education of the child, of studying first, what in my 
opinion should come last, namely, the most abstract relation 
that to the natural world, to its author and creator. Happily 
the manual was not accepted by the department. Tho 
others are all more particularly manuals for moral instruc. 
tion. Perhaps the best of them all is by the famous radical, 
whose sad death some time ago you heard reported from 
China, Paul Bert. If you will look this through I believe 
you will understand why France at least is so successful in 
its national spirit. It is wanting very much in other ele- 
ments of loyalty. These other wants may account for its 
failure to achieve the great ends iv has desired and aimed 
to achieve. Yet there is one direction in which it has been 
eminently successful. In the personal virtues undoubtedly 
(the elements of personal integrity), they have a vast deal 
to learn from the German and English peoples. When, how- 
ever, the Frenchman hears the words, “la France,” his 
heart is stirred, for he loves his country. No other people 
on the face of the earth are more united in that one feeling. 
That people may want to split up and divide on a great 
many particular issues, but they would never want to split 
up or divide their nation. If they have a revolution it is 
for the purpose every time of altering the institutions, not 
for their group, but for the “ French people.” 

Now, what is this catechism which Paul Bert has given 
us? It is supremely a.study for the mind of the child of all 
the various institutions that belong to the life of the citizen 
as a member of the state and of the nation. He begins by 
directing the child’s attention to the army manoeuvers 
which the youth had perhaps been witnessing the previous 
day. ‘What do these manoeuvers mean?” ‘“ Why, they 
mean in the first place that your fathers and brothers are 
among the soldiers.” ‘ How do they come to be among the 
soldiers?” ‘They have taken their turn, which. has fallen 
to their lot to share.” ‘“‘ What is the army for?” ‘Why, 
to defend you and your. home from injury and injustice.” 
‘‘ Who institutes the army?” “The people in defence of 
themselves.”’ So he goes on from the study of the army, toa 
study of the system of taxation, and the study of the system 
of the police, of the courts, of the national parliament, of the 
national laws, finally to the study of their great trinity,— 
liberty, equality, and fraternity. All this the child asso- 
ciliates with his ideal of ‘“‘ France.” The volume concludes 
then with the study of the French Revolution and what 1t 
has given to the people. It would be impossible to describe 
to you the simple way in which the attention of the child1s 
elicited by the form of the questions; how the children can 
be drawn to the question, from seeing a policeman in unl- 
form, to what those men are there for, and who placed them 
there, and whom they are to serve; and so to the public 
buildings, who built them, what purpose they have to serve. 
But the whole effect of these eye lessons is to make the child 
feel, “I am a part of all this. Between this country and 
me there is a relationship I can never and would neve! 
break. I am an individual man; I am a member of 4 
family; I am acitizen of France.” 

__ By this method the moral feelings of the young are ©2- 
larged and attain a wider scope. He comes by this method 
into a sense of this third relation as he asks himeell, 
“ What do I owe to my city, my state, my country?” You 
will see now what I mean by this third relation; it 
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expressed in the word “patriotism.” Suppose we could 
elevate the child’s mind in this country out of the idea that 
the policeman represents a force or power external to him, 
qhich he can delight in evading without scruple, provided 
he be not caught. Suppose we try to lift the child’s mind 
out of the popular impression that taxation is something 
which he is not responsible for. Suppose we lift the child’s 
mind out of the notion that the Courts of Justice represent 
merely extraneous authority. What if we could somehow. 
ingrain it into the young mind that this is something which 
is a part of himself, that patriotism means faith in our 


_ present institutions, as something which we ourselves set 


up, or which we can modify or purify because they are 
social rather than inherited institutions. In a word, what 
we have to do is to bring it home to the young that there is 
as much of the element of the sacred in the relationship of 
citizenship as there is in’ the relationship of the home. | 
You will say that we are still limited in our plea that 
patriotism is a restricted and narrow feeling; that what we 
need to do, perhaps, is to eradicate something of this 
national pride and have a larger international sympathy. 
But perhaps you forget that the human race is only half 
developed, its moral history only half written. Out of the 
family relation grew the relation of citizens within the state; 
out of relations within the state finally will come the ideal 
relations between nations, that we call universal human 
brotherhood.” To the latter, patriotism is the stepping-stone. 
We may say what we please, but the hearts of the American 
people do not thrill as the German heart thrills, or the 


English heart thrills, at the name of their country. Per- 


haps it is because history here isso young; perhaps we shall 
have to wait until the American Revolution, with the names 
of Washington and Franklin, are as far back in time as 
Alfred the Great is for England, or Saint Louis is for 
France, or Charlemagne is for Germany. Yet I think we 
would do well to begin now. 

We do not want to do what has been done so much in 
the past; elevate these heroes into immaculate ideals. That 
is the error which petrifies mural beliefs and perpetuates 
moral errors. We do not want the children to say: “ Be- 
cause Washington or Jefferson did this, whatever it might 
have been, for that reason we will do it.” No, what we 
want is to impress it:on the minds of the children that there 
are certain possible virtues in every human being, and we 
say to them, in order that they may have those particular 
virtues in the form of a picture, here in these heroes you 
can see illustrations of these particular virtues. They were 
imperfect men as we are imperfect, but there were certain 
great features in their lives, certain heroic things which 
they did, and for those things let us honor them, and in 
their footsteps in this particular direction let us, too, walk. 

A revolution is ever going on.in the struggle after better 
things, and the children have to realize that besides there 
being heroes, as the martyrs at the stake or on the cross, 
there are heroes, too, who fight through the battle of life, 
and build up new institutions, make the world better not 
simply by their sufferings, but by their activities. Children 
should be taught to believe that the engineer who designs 
and puts a bridge across the Mississippi may deserve to have 
a halo put around his head just as surely as the martyr who 
refuses to deny his religious convictions and so dies at the 
stake. Our national history supplements the earlier teach- 
ings and supplies the non-biblical material by giving us 
illustrations of the heroic workers, as Christian and Hebrew 
traditions give us illustrations of the heroic sufferers. . 

We might add for the present one further consideration 
and insist upon it, that the children should remember that 


national history is made up not simply of soldiers and the 


President, not simply of the Mayors and Members of 
Congress, but that it is made up just as much of those who 
have worked for our industrial development. Along with the 
statesmen and the soldiers of the American Revolution, we 
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would suggest that there be a study of the great leaders in 
our commercial development; that we even be willing to 
place a halo around the head of Robert Fulton and others 
of equal renown whom we may not care toname. At pres- 
ent it is true this part of the problem would be delicate and 
difficult because there is so much of terrible sin and wrong 
in the history of the birth of our industrial systems. Only 
later on, when passion has somewhat lulled, will it be pos- 
sible for the historian to discuss and criticise our century in 
this particular direction, and say ‘‘ these and these are the 
heroes of this work, this and this is what they have done.”’ 
But when the time comes when this can be done without 
prejudice, I should be willing to see the names of these 
men, too, classed with such of the heroes of old as belong 
to the heroic age of American history. | 

You will say that all this is simply an addition in the 
form of the study of biography to the curriculum of study 
of Sunday-school. But I would say, it is this and a great 
deal more. It is a particular kind of biography. We 
would deplore just as much the gleaning of the lives of the 
saints and workers in all the various races in order to illus- 
trate this third relation, as we would deplore the method of 
searching through all the various religious literature for 
illustrations in first and second relations. Rather we would 
say, let each nationality adhere for this purpose to its own 
history. Let the English school use for example the lives 
of Alfred the Great, of Cranmer, and of Charles Darwin. 
Let the German school study the lives of Martin Luther, 
Albrecht Duerer, of Frederick the Great, and perhaps also 
of the late truly great Emperor Frederick. On the same 
plan we should say that we in America should use for our 
purpose lives of such men as Washington and Franklin, 
Robert Fulton, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

You must now pretty clearly understand what I have in 
my mind by the non-biblical material for Sunday-schools. 
Do not think for a moment that we would care to have this 
material take the place of what we have sketched already in 
the earlier part of the paper as the first important subjects 
and literature to be used. We have no desire that, the 
names of Washington and Robert Fulton should take the 
place of the names of Jesus and Paul, or of Abraham and 
David. Neither do we feel shocked at reading these names 

together. This is not a question of relative merit at all. It 
is simply a question of different classes of virtues which 
these lives illustrate and which we wish to have developed 
in the minds of the young. What seemes to me to need 
developing just now more than anything else is this sense of 
the social relation. In order to accomplish this purpose 
we do need to look in a new direction for other material 
than what the traditional literature of the ancient people 
has to offer. 

As was said at the beginning, we are not to copy the 
ancient civilization, we have a new kind of social organ- 
ism. For after the question, ‘Whom should I love,” and 
again, “Whom should I honor,” I should give the third 
question, “To whom am I in debt?” There we would 
write in the words, ‘Our country.” Later on, when larger 
ideas come, this perhaps can be displaced by a broader con- 
ception in the words, ‘“ human society.” 

Here you have my answer as to the one supreme addi- 
tion essential to an ideal Sunday-school. For ages’ past the 
race has been accustomed to cherish its idea of the individual 
purity of heart and its idea of the family in the most inti- 
mate connection with its religion. But religious teachers 
have hesitated to do the same in the interest of citizenship in 
the state, lest, perhaps, it should distract human interest 
from that much-dreamed of other state, the city of God 
beyond the skies. But the new conception of civilization 
requires it of us. Unless we do this the social order will be 
imperiled. For these various reasons we advocate that the 
Sunday-school elevate patriotism out of the sphere of the 
merely secular, into the sphere of religion. 
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THE STUDY TABLE. 


Some Curious Insects. By Noble Eberhart,’ B. 8., Ph. D. Chicago: 
The Clark & Longley Co. Cloth, pp. 51. Price, 50 cents. 


This little book is a collection of eight brief sketches of 
such curious insects as the praying mantis, the death-watch, 
the ant lion, the death’s head moth, ete. Being nota 
scientific treatise but rather an entertaining account of the 
habits of these small creatures, it will be of interest to all 
young students of entomology as well. as to active-minded 
boys and girls of all ages, for whom it will be both whole- 
some and pleasant reading. 


The Land beyond the Forest. Facts, Figures and Fancies from 
Transylvania. By E. Gerard. New York: Harper & Bros. 


An interesting book. What indeed is more interesting 
and instructive, more provocative of thought often and al- 


ways more full of curious matter, than descriptions of the 


social and domestic customs of races and populations dis- 
tant from our own and ethnologically unlike us? The 
author of this account of Transylvania enjoyed two years 
of observation of this comparatively little known region as 
the wife of a cavalry officer stationed at Kronstadt. In 
fifty-six short and pleasantly written chapters she tells of 
the Saxons in Transylvania, their character, education, 
villages, churches, pastors, dress, betrothal, marriage, 
domestic life: and the same of the Roumanians, Tziganes 
or Gypsies, Szeklers and Armenians; with many specimens 
of poetry and proverbs, and accounts of dances, songs, 
music, superstitions. There are over forty illustrations, 
depicting the different races, occupations, places; also a 
map of Transylvania. 


_Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. By John H. Ingram. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. Cloth, pp. 264. $1.00. 


This is the nineteenth volume in the Famous Women 
Series. This fact says in a word that it is a well printed, 
well papered little book, neatly bound in cloth. The nine 
chapters are headed Hope, End, Womanhood, Torquay, 
Home, Fame, Marriage, Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora 
Leigh, Before Congress. The latter treats briefly Mrs. 
Browning’s book called ‘‘ Poems before Congress,” issued 
under the poignant grief caused the poet by the Treaty of 
Villafranca—a shock and disappointment to her ardent 
hopes for Italy of which Mr. Story says, ‘‘that it hastened 
her into the grave, is beyond a doubt.” The following are 
noble words from her preface to that volume: ‘“ I dream of 
the day when an English statesman shall arise with a heart 
too large for England, having courage in the face of his 
countryman to assert of some suggested policy, ‘This is 
good for your trade; this is necessary for your domination; 
but it will vex a people hard by, it will hurt a people 
further off, it will profit nothing to the general humanity; 
therefore away with it.’ Ah! yes, let us dream of such 
statesmanship, and then do our part to help make it.” 

Mr. Ingram’s work has been complained of as not giving 
enough biographical matter, and it has been averred that 
more industry and search would have procured it. How 


. that may be we cannot say; but for one feature the reader 


will be grateful, namely, the quotations from Mrs. Brown- 


 ing’s letters scattered thickly through the volume on almost 


J. V. B. 


every page. 


The Life and Labors of Rev. William 8. Balch. By Rev. H. Slade. 
Elgin, Ill.: Mrs. W.S. Balch. Cloth, pp. 826. 


The many friends of this veteran defender of the Uni- 
versalist faith, both east and west, among Unitarians as 
well as Universalists, will be deeply interested in this 
volume, worthily portraying as it does, the character and 
life-work of one of the best consecrated and most success- 
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ful preachers, to whom the progress of liberal ideas, ang 
the cultivation of a true fellowship and fraternity as baseg 
not on dogmatic creeds, but on the willingness to work jp 
all good causes, are indebted. It sketches a life of eighty 
and an active ministry of more than sixty years—a ministr, 
uniformly grand in spirit, and unusually rich in eloquent 
utterances. It shows us a man in whom was no dullnegs 
Remarkably gifted in speech and clear in thought, he was 
one to command rare attention. No one ever felt like ask. 
ing him to preach short sermons, for he could unweariedly 


- hold large audiences spell-bound for two hours—and even 


more; and this, not by any effort to amuse, but pure] 
through the inspiration kindled by dealing with the loftiest 
themes. This book gives us many fine passages from his 
writings and discourses; in fact, does all that can be done, 
short of reproducing the living voice, the melodious tone, 
and entertaining manner, which rendered whatever he had 
to say always captivating and inspiring. Best of all, it 
truthfully delineates the sterling worth, the unflinching 
courage, the unostentatious fidelity, the simple modesty, 
and the broad, catholic spirit of the man, as one who 
sought no honors from men or the schools, but gave his 
long, useful life an offering of love to all classes of his fel- 
lowmen. The writer of this memoir deserves all thanks 
for his devoted interest in the good name and fame that 
glowed so purely and brightly for a period of fourscore 
years. Facing the title-page of the book ‘is an almost 
speaking lithograph likeness of the genial countenance that 
refused to grow old, lighted to the last by the love and 
peace from within. J. F. 


The Leaven at Work. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. Cloth, pp. 177. 


This is the title of a little book containing “Some of the 
Concessions of Orthodoxy in the direction of Universalism,” 
compiled by Doctor Hanson, and recently issued by the 
Universalist Publishing House. The work of the industri- 
ous gleaner is always a profitable one, even when the 
sheaves gathered may be somewhat ragged; and the present 
collection of scraps from newspaper and other literature 
bearing witness to the wide dissemination, in our own day, 
of worthier ideas concerning the divine government of the 
universe can be cordially commended to those who have no 
higher watch-tower of observation from which to take note 
of the signs of the times. The selections are classified 
with more or less skill and strung upon a slender thread of 
thought, with beads of “introduction” and ‘“ improve- 
ment” between. Taken together they form a noteworthy 
mass of testimony to the growth of more rational concep- 


tions of the nature of God and the destiny of man. 


In the chapter on “‘ The Consensus of Commentators,” 
(which, it may be said in passing, is not altogether.germane 
to the leading purpose of the book, since the commentators 
quoted are seldom those who have written since the rise of 
modern Universalism,) it is with regret that we find so much 
that.is unsatisfactory. The fact that about half of the 
fifty-three citations from the New Testament are inter- 
preted in a manner at variance with the best results of 
modern criticism leads us to think that the whole chapter 
would have been better omitted. 

Outside of the field of Biblical Criticism Doctor Hanson has 
often done good service to the cause for which he fights so 
valiantly; but, in the rush of battle, he sometimes seems to 
forget to which arm of the service he rightly belongs, and 
grasps:a weapon to the use of which his hand is not prop- 
erly accustomed. C. 


Those who are opposed to rationalism in religion are Op” 
posed to progress.— Unitarian Herald. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


The following is the programme of the Unitarian Club 
of St. Louis for this season: 

“Good Literature in Education,” by Prof. F. M. 
Crunden. 

“The Ministerial Profession from a Lawyer’s Stand- 
point,” by J. G. Lodge, Esq. , 

“The Leaven and the Dough,” by George W. Taussig, 
Esq. 
Our Missionary Work,” by Rev. John Snyder. 

“ What shall Unitarians do with the Young People?” by 
Prof. J. B. Johnson. 

‘Religion in Business Enterprises,” by Mr. N. O. Nelson. 

“Social and Religious Clubs; and their Relation to the 
Activities of Modern Life,” by J. E. McKeighan, Esq. 

“Unitarians in Literature,” Rev. J. C. Learned. 


Tue San Diego Unity Club has a programme for fourteen 
nights, Mr. McDaniel, the pastor, in charge. Each even- 
ing topic 1s most attractive, but like the columns of a dic- 
tionary, there does not seem to be much connection. 


--— 
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THE HOME. 


CICADA’S REBUFF. 


A shiny, gauzy, new Cicada, 
Who left his shell and dried his wings, 
Just chanced to meet a bright young lady 
Who plays upon the harp and sings. 


Said he, “ My dear, you really nettle 

My calm sweet temper with your ding; 
And put me quite upon my mettle 

To show you how to play and sing.” 


This silly, gauzy vain Cicada 
Then started every funny drum. 

‘Why, why!” exclaimed the bright young lady, 
“You play just one note with your thumb!” 


‘“‘T learned to do that very early; 
But, then, you’re only young and new: 
Go study more,—now, don’t look surly— 
There’s lots to learn, I tell you true.” 


A MOTHER’S PLEA. 


An isolated mother, expressing delight upon reading the 
Institute number of Unrry, writes, “We liberal mothers, 
and the children of such, need to reap, in some slight way 
and measure at least, the fruit of your institutes and 
teachers’ meetings. Take into your thought these mothers, 
or parents, who must teach their own children if they are 
taught at all, and study out some plan whereby they may 
get the education and help that come to you through your 
regular weekly meetings, as far as it may be put upon 
paper. The little synopsis of work done at the Union 


teachers’ meetings led in this direction and were helpful. 


But something very full and ‘in’structive is necessary for 
most of us who do not have any club advantages.” This is 
another such word, coming to the secretary of the Western 
Sunday-school Society, as is referred to in the report read at 


_ the St. Louis Institute. It is not only our new and growing 


Sunday-schools, but just these isolated families, also, that 
heed to have some simple and direct line of study indicated, 
partly elaborated, printed on sheets at small cost and cir- 
culated every week. If they could be accompanied by live 


notes from the teachers’ meetings of some representative 


Sunday-school it would add greatly to their value. 


or for the oldest. 
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HELP ONE ANOTHER, 


The letter given below was sent last Christmas from one 
of our Sunday-schools to another, many miles away, accom- 
panying a box of books for their library. It may remind 
some of our schools this year that they could help to make 
a merry.Christmas for a younger school than their own in 
like manner. 


. , Dec. 22, 1887. 
Dear BROTHERS AND SISTERS: 

We know you must be our brothers and sisters; or very 
close relations of some kind, because we all have the same 
last name. You are the — Unitarian Sunday-school, 
and we are the — Unitarian Sunday-school: you see 
how very much alike our names are, and it must be that we 
are alike in a good many other ways as well. We first 
heard about you a week ago, and we feel that we would like 
to know you better. So, as we are the oldest (oh, ever so 
much the oldest, we’re almost forty-seven) we will write 
first. Don’t imagine us a bit grown up because we have 
lived so many years. We’re just boys and girls like your- 
selves, and the only way anyone could tell we are the oldest 
is because there are more of us-—about 170. When we 
were of your age, forty-seven years ago, there were only 
just eleven. And as you are already more than twice as 
many as that, we hope you'll keep on being twice as strong 
and prosperous, and when you, too, come to be forty-seven 
that your roll-call will be twice as long as ours is now. 

We wish you a very Merry Christmas. Christmas has 
always been a great day with us here, and from the very 
first we have always had a tree with presents, and often a 
dinner or a supper or a party of some sort besides. This 
year we shall have a party and supper, but instead of the 
tree with presents for ourselves, we shall send the presents 
to you. We thought that would be a good way to get ac- 
quainted, and we thought, too, that, being so much older, 
we already had more than you, and that we would like to 
send you some of the things that we enjoy most. We heard 
that you had no Sunday-school library, as we have, with a 
book for each to read every week. That seems too bad 
when we have so many. So we have chosen a little list of 
the bocks we never tire of reading and they are now on 
their way to you. You’ll find all of Miss Alcott’s books, 
and the Prudy books, and five of the beautiful stories by 
Mrs. Ewing which our fathers and mothers enjoy quite as 
much as we do. Then there are the two books about Tom 
Brown, and the book about Tom Bailey called “ The Story 
of a Bad Boy,” though he was not bad either, only jolly, so 
we think. By the way did you ever notice that boys named 
Tom are jolly nearly always—but did youever know a Tom 
that was mean and small and hateful in little ways? 

But we mustn’t tell you any more about the books, else 
there won’t be any surprise. We wish there were twice as 
many of them, but you know avery wise man said long ago, 
“It is not the reading of many books which is necessary to 
make a man wise or good, but the well reading of a few, 
could he be sure to have the best.”” And so we have tried 
to get those truly best, whether choosing for the youngest 


library of your new Sunday-school, and probably you'll be 
able to add a book now and then, or you will have presents 
of others, and you’ll be surprised to find how soon you'll 
have a nice collection and how much you'll enjoy it all. 
And so, once again a Merry Christmas and a very Happy 
New Year from | 


Your friends, 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


a, 


He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every one has need to be 
forgiven. ) 


Thus you will have a beginning for the 
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The date on the address label ot every sub- 
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KERR & Co. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Jackson, Mich.—Rev. C. F. Elliott, of 
Jackson, has been spending a few weeks in 
the far West. He writes with enthusiasm of 
his trip and believes it will accrue largely to 
his benefit when he gets settled down again 
to work. 


Sheffield, Ill.—Kev. Judson Fisher re- 
tires from his two years’ faithful work at 
Sheffield to his home in Alton, which is his 
present address. After. a short respite he 
hopes to go on to fill his winter’s engagement 
at the new Unity church, Cincinnati. He 
writes that Lewis J. Duncan, of Quincy, is 
engaged to preach in Sheffield December 2. 


Manly, Iowa.—This enterprising youn 
society, which has shown so much pluck an 
perseverance in the last months, has secured 
the services of a minister. Burton Babcock 
has gone in with “ his trunk and things prep- 
aratory to staying all winter.” He will take 
charge of one or two other adjacent points 
and organize a circuit, in true Methodist 
fashion. To him and them we send cordial 
greeting. 


La Porte, Ind.—Rev. A.J. Belknap, re- 
cently received into the Unitarian ministry 
by the Western Committee, has been called 
to La Porte. We are pleased to welcome 
Brother Belknap intothe ranks of our settled 
ministers, and offer congratulationsto the par- 
ish that after so many months of brave work- 
ing and waiting, without a minister, they have 
at last found one. 
hearts and hands for noble work! 


Huron, Dak —Miss C. J. Bartlett of 
Sioux Falls, Dak., has recently visited Huron 


and addressed a good congregation on a week 
night in the Congregational church. She 


organized the Sunday Circle, formed in June 
last, as a sub-parish of the Mother Church at 
Sioux Falls, starting a Sunday-school, a Unity 
Club and a Ladies’ Circle, and she purposes 
them once a month between Sundays. 
Monthly socials are provided for, studies in 
Social Science and Whittier are planned, and 
a spirit of hope and courage prevails among 
We send greeting and congratu.- 
lation to the friends at Huron and a God- 


visitin 


the people. 


speed to their earnest efforts. 
Boston.—tThe interest in the weekly lec- 


ture to Sunday-school teachers does not abate. 


| 
Next Saturday Rev. A. P. Peabody will tell of 


May the union be one of 


—_ 


the early New England Unitarians. 
—QOn Saturday a public banquet of Republi- 
can Temperance representative men was 
ie in this city over which Hon. John D. 
ong presided. The burden of the speeches 
was that the Republican party in Massachu- 
setts is now sufficiently allied to the Temper- 
ance movement so that with full confidence 
the third party (Prohibitory) may fuse with 
it and feel sure of radical temperance legis- 
lation during the coming winter. 
—Rev. Henry G. Spaulding filled the pulpit 
of Mr. Clarke last Sunday. Our first mild 
snow: storm made a small audience to hear 
his scholarly and interesting sermon on the 
poem “Job.” At the end of the present 
month an answer is expected from Rev, Chas. 
G. Ames, of Philadelphia, to the invitation to 
become the permanent minister in this pul- 
pit. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Mr. Hosmer is giving 
aseries of four Sunday evening sermon-lec- 
tures upon liberal peligtods thoughts upon 
the following topics: “New England Cal- 
vinism,” “The Break from New England 
Calvinism,” “The Continued Advance of 
Liberal Thought,” and “ Retrospect and Out- 
look.” These addresses are announced in a 
neatly printed circular with a syllabus of the 
lectures illuminated with words from the 
poets. The first and last quotations we re- 
print, not because they are new, but because 
they never grow old, because they are all too 


new as key-notes of pulpit-preaching. 
Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing 
urpose runes, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns. | 
— Tennyson. 
He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 
The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help usin our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 
And ample as the wants of man. 
—Longfellow. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— The Cincinnati 
branch of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference 
of the Unitarian church, which has for its 
objects the social, intellectual and spiritual 
culture of its members, and the free distribu- 
tion of Unitarian literature in the West, has 
for the coming year the fullowing varied pro- 
gramme, to be participated in by the members 
named: Octvber, “The Ideal Sunday,” by 
Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith; November, “ Busi- 
ness Training for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen B. 


hammedanism,” by Mrs. George A. Thayer; 
January, “The Empire of the Mikado in 
some of its Social and Religious Aspects,” by 
Mrs. George Thornton; February, “Spiritual 
Life in the Unitarian Church,” by Mrs. 
Sarah E. Owens, Miss Ellen M. Patrick. 
March, ‘‘ Medicine as a Career for Women,” 
by Dr. Mary E. Osburn; April,“ Is Christian- 
ity Superior to Other Religions,” by Miss 
Avna Laws; “ Wherein does the Superiority 


Eternal Verities,” by Mrs. Alice Williams 
Brotherton; June, “The Ideal Home,” by 
Miss Lillie M. Hollingshead. 

The methods for this work have lately been 
reorganized, it is hoped for more thorough 
work than has been done since the death of 
Miss Ellis. The association have a library, 
the Sallie Ellis Loan Library, containing one 
hundred and fifty-seven books by leading 
Unitarian thinkers. 


Meeting of Directors of the W. U. 
C.—The Directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference met at the headquarters, 175 
Dearborn street, Chicago, at 2 P. M. Novem- 
ber 14, Hon. D. L. Shorey in the chair. Pres- 
ent, D. L. Shorey, J. Li. Jones, Jas. B. Gallo- 


Dietrick; December, ‘Mohammed and Mo- |. 


Consist,” Mrs. C. D. Robertson; May, “The 


a 


Inwagen, A. J. Perry, W.C. Gannett. The mip. 
utes of the last meeting were read and approy. 
ed. A letter was read by the secretary from 
Rev. W. J. Potter of New Bedford, Mass, jp. 
closing a check for one hundred dollars from, 
his Society to the Treasurer of the Western, 
Conference, “to show” quoting from Mr. Pot. 
ter’s letter, “our confidence in its attitude.» 
The secretary was instructed to make proper 
acknowledgment of this generous expresggion — 
of confidence and good-will. A communica. 
tion was received from Mrs. E. E. Marean 
regarding life-membership in the Western 
Conference. It was moved and passed that 
churches or individuals making contributions 
to the Conference may name a life member 
for every twenty-five dollars paid into the 
treasury. A committee of five, consisting of 
W.C. Gannett, J. R. Effinger, A. M. Judy 
F. L. Hosmer and Mrs. M. C. Dow, was ap- 
pointed on programme for the next annual 
conference to convene in Chicago, in May, 
1889. A committee on co-operation with 
state conferences in missionary work reported 
as follows: 


The ape pot pam a committee appointed by the di- 
rectors of the Western Unitarian Conference to sng. 
st a pren of co-operation between that organiza- 
on and the state conferences within its territory, 
would ‘ag OP | recommend: 

First. That one important missionary point be se- 
lected in each estate in which to conduct regular ser- 
vices for a sufficient length of time to fully develop 
its possibilities; the state conference to supply three- 
fourths of the time, the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference to be responsible for the other fourth. 

Second. That the secretary of the Western Con- 
ference be instructed to attend all regular meetings 
of the state conferences to present for their consider- 
ation this, or some other plan of co-operation, and in 
every other way possible to strengthen the co-operat- 
ing spirit between the churches and the Conference, 
and to aid in the development of these organizations 
which have in charge the details of missionary work 
within their borders. 

Third. This committee further recommend to the 
churches where no better plan is established, that one 
general subscription, not contribution, be solicited 
each year; subscriptions to be requested from every 
member of the congregation, each subscriber to elect 
the especial designation of his subscription, and 
where no choice is indicated,the missionary fund thus 
collected to be divided by a vote of the congregation 
or by the officers of the society. 

(Signed) A. M. Jupy, 
J. R. EFFINGER, 
L. M. CROTHERS 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Committee. 
The report was adopted. On motion the 


meeting adjourned to meet January 9, 1889. — 


Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with 
distressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla gives ready relief and speedy 
cure, from the fact it acts through the blood, 
and thus reaches every part of the system. 


‘‘T suffered with catarrh fifteen years. Took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Liuuis, Postal Clerk Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad. 


‘“ T suffered with catarrh 6 or 8 years; tried 
many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing nearly one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and was greatly 
improved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicina! 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


- ** Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens Pay opposite. an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, anc 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 


way,James V. Blake,J. R. Effinger, James Van. 


| only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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* medicine to buy, as it is the only medicine of 


i Pita 
‘Three Greek Children. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, 


December if 1888 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHuRCH OF THE MgsstAu, corner Michi- 
navenue and Twenty-third street. David 
'tter, minister. Sunday, December 2, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Study Section of the Fra- 


ternity, December 14; subject, Westminster. 


Unity CHURCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, December 2, services at 10:45 
Lt 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, December 2, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


ALL Sou.s CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, December 2, serv- 
icesat 11 A. M.; Subject, The Book of 
Remembrance. Monday, December 8, Unit 
Club, Emerson section. Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 

Unity CuourcH, HiInspaLE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, December 2, services 
at 10:45 Aa, M. 

THE CurcaGo INsTiTuTE. Fourth Lecture 
by Rabbi Hirsch, Thursday, December 6, 
8p.M., Lecture Room, Art Institute Build- 
ing, entrance on Michigan avenue. 


The way to make money is to save it. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the most economical 


which can truly be said, “‘ 100 doses one dol- 
lar.” Do not take any other preparation if 
you have decided to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


An Extended Popularity.—Brown’s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES have been before the 
public “i * years. For relieving Coughs, 
Colds and Throat Diseases they have been 
proved reliable. Sold only in boxes. 


Extraordinary but nevertheless true. We refer to 
the announcement of B. F. Johnson & Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va.,in which they propose to show working 
and energetic men how to make from $75 to $250 a 
month above expenses. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional on the state of our col- 
umns and the interests of our readers. Any book in 

rint will be mailed on receipt of price by Charles H. 

err & Co., 115 Dearborn street, Ghienge. 


The Critical Period of American History. By John 
Fiske. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.. Clotl, pp. @06.; Price ......-.....-cis.nd. 2.00 

American Literature. Vol. II. By Charles F. Rich- 


ardson. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth 7 


M.A. New York and London: G. 
Sons. Cloth, pp. 205. 

The Story of Media, Babylon and Persia. By Zenaide 
A. Ragozin. Story of the Nations Series. Chicago: 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. New York: G P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 447. Price...............- $1.50 
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Goop WorRrDs. 


We give below a few of the pleasant things 
Written to us about Unity within a few days. 

From Lynn, Mass.: “I have become so 
attached to it that I shall feel lost without it. 
May itive long and prosper, for the world 
needs its message of sweetness and light.” 

From SPEARFIsH, DaK.: “You may de- 
pend on my being a subscriber to UNITY so 
— ,as I live and it stands for what it does 
From CAMBRIDGE, Mass.: “I will take 
NITY as long as it runs and commend it from 
my pulpit.” 

From PHornrx, ARIz.: With a check for 
$2.00,“ We hope to continue Unrty’s visits 
* + . and shall not fail to speak a good 
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From SPRINGVILLE, N. Y.: “I am very 
much interested in UNiTy and in a 
small way am doing all I can to help others 
that I think will appreciate it, to an intelli- 
gent idea of what Unitarianism is.” 

From Stockton, CAu.: “ Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your publishing one of the 
best intellectual, moral, and spiritual papers 
in this or any other country. ‘Success to 
Unity!” 

A cultured gentleman (from New York 
City) whom all the world knows, pays his 
subscription, sending his good word to UNITY 
in the acceptable form of a $5 check to help 
the paper on its successful way, 


A PROFITABLE SUGGESTION. 


Our Christmas number of UNITY, besides 
presenting a more attractive appearance than 
usual, will contain choice matter and more 
of it, a special sermon appropriate to the 
Christmas season, Holiday matter for the 
children, and other interesting reading to 
correspond. 

We want to print of this Christmas number 
an extra edition of 3000 papers, to be sent to 
people who would be interested in UNITy and 
would like to take it. Hence we make this 
proposition to every reader of the paper. We 
will send the Christmas number for you to 
five names free, charging for all in excess of 
that amount at the rate of two cents for each 
paper mailed—the names and addresses to be 
forwarded by you, with the money, at once, 
if possible, or so as to reach this office not 
later than December 11th. 


ANTED. Rev. C. M. Wendte desires to obtain 
back numbers of Unity to complete his files, as 
follows: 
Vol. XVI. Nos. 17, 22, 2. 
Vol. XVII. Nos. 12, 13, 16, 26. 
Vol. XX. Nos. 4, 6, 7. 
Vol. XXI. Nog. 13, 2%. 

Any person having any or all of these wanting num- 
bers will confer a favor by addressing, with a state- 
ment of the price, Rev. C. 
Oakland, Valifornia. 


HEAWEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL, described 
from things heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDEN: 
BORG. * Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by him in the 
spiritual world in (757; The Doctrine of Li , The Sacred 
Scriptures, The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.00. 
Discount to the trade. Address American Swedenborg 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


York City. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


5—— j= Simple, Perfect and Self-Regulating Hun. 
2S eee) dreds in successful operation. Guaranteed 


word for it,” 
om San Diego, Cau.: “I shall take 


Unrry\so long as it is UNITY,” 


: : batch larger percentage of fertile , 
Tome) HAG tees evst chat auy-aeiiie ohtiinee’ Mens 
ree¥ 6c for Lilus Cata, GKO. H. STAHL, Quincey, Ill, 


. Wendte, 318 Duvant St., | 
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‘PALAIS ROYAL’ 


4 Button 
4 Button 


8 Button “ 2 2D 
“CANT de SUEDE”’ 


(UNDRESSED KID) 


BREAD a aay $1 35 
i i 1 75 
8 Button Mousque- 
taire ..... Sedtaale clea 2 OW 
12 Button - 2 50 
16 Button - 3 00 
20 Button r 3 50 
302 Button - 4 50 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


PALAIS ROYAL GLOVE DEPOT, 


I41 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
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APHORISMS by EDWARD OWINGS TOWRE 
“Wise and witty without being wearisome.” Wash- 
ae Critic. Cloth 16 mo., 50 cents, postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
AMBRICAN 


POULTRY JOURNAL. 


isso. VOLUME 20. (889. 


Nearly Two Decades of Success ! 


The American Poultry Journal is the 


LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Class in America. 


Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and ge 
the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— 


WARD & BATES: 


113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
CURE. DEAF 225 
Broadway, 


Wh 
le, invisible. Illustrated b & proek FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 o Me Name this paper. 
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EULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


its superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a} quarterof a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn,or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


_ PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


FOUR BOOKS LEARNED 


IN ONE READING. 
A Years Work Done in Ten Davs. 


From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
Syriac Prizeman, Oxford. 


Coll. Exon, Oxon., Sept. 1888. 
Dear Sir:—In April, 1885, while thinking of taking 
orders in September, I suddenly received notice that 
my ordination examination would be held in a fort- 
night. I had only ten (10) days in which to prepare for 
the Exam. I should recommend a year’s preparation 
in the case of anyone so utterly oe 0p as I was; 
but your System had so strengthened my natural 
memory, that | was able to remember and give the 
gist of any book after reading it once. I therefore 
read Lightfoot, Proctor, Harold Browne, Mosheim, 
&c., &c., once, and was successful in every one of the 
nine papers. ‘The present Bishop of Edinburg knows 

the facts. Faithfully yours, 

[Rev.| JAMES MIDDLETON Macpona.p, [M. A.] 
To Prof A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
te-This System is taught personally or by corres- 

pondence. Call or address as above for prospectus. 
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a court for the unrepresented. Caro- 
i STITT A line A. Huling, editor. Devoted to 
gant } 

women. Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffra 

cjation. One dollara year. Send postal car 

sample copy. 

JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 

195 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


Asso- 
for free 
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(SREATAMERICAN 


Greatest Bargains 


king Powder and 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Oo. 
3] & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N Y- 


\,OMPANY 


the enfranchisement and elevation of 


nieces, . 
Co 
PR. MIUMS” 


ISTORY OF ART. 

Clubs. pe Ms 
for 10 cents by CHARLE 
Mehers, Chicago. 


Elien D. Hale. 
H. KERR & CoO., 


Outline Studies for Ne the! 
Pub- 


POULTRY 


Christmas Sale! 


A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Choice Table Services 


CAME SETS, FISH SETS, 
MEAT SETS, SOUP SETS, 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, 


In Elegant and Tasteful Decorations, 


NEW, RIGH GUTTINGS IN GLASS, 


Thin Flint Glass in Variety. 


Fine Piano, Banquet and Table Lamps, 


e{ROYAL COPENHAGEN CHINAD> 


In Stock Pattern to select such pieces as you wish. 
roductions of Foreign and Domestic Factories, and includes everything 
Remember, our prices are extremely low, owin 


most effective 
pertaining to the line. 


Our stock is replete with latest and 


to this depart- 


ment being a in connection with our immense importing and jobbing business. 


Don't fail to look us over. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 


PITKIN & 


BROOKS, 


IMPORTERS, 
Corner Lake and State Streets, 


CHICACO. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louts Magazine, the recognized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, and is a high-grade Literary, Histori- 
cal, and Humorous monthly of: 50 pages. 
Terms only $1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 
cents sent to uny address, St. Louis Maga- 
zine, Kighth and Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We 
will send Magazine and Unity one year for 
only $2.25. Address this office. 


The Journal of Industrial Education. 


Published under the auspices of the Chicago Kitchen- 
garden Association, is devoted to the ‘‘ New Education ”’ 
and to ag: ante work. Subscription pang ah 48 os 

ear. For the nexttwo months :hebook ‘“* T FAITH 
THAT MAKES FAITHFUL” given to each new 
tocar. the JOURNAL. 


TOINETTE V.H WAKEMAN, Editor, 
_ Room 2, Times Building, Chicago. 
T0 KOLOG A book for every woman. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 
Sample pages FREE. 
The most popular a oo At ENTS 
112,000 SOLDS2"#2:2 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


onthly 5 months on trial 


GUIDE (complete) and our 60¢ 


HOME. 


AL CALL, Columbus, Ohi 


Look at This Ofer 


$2 FOR ONLY 50 Cts. 


Well,I Declare! In order to Rapidly 
Increase our Circulation 


To 50,000 copies, we make this great offer: JoHNSsON'S 
PouLTRY Book FOR PLEASURE AND PRoFit, price, 25¢; 
KENDALL'S BooK, HoRsE AND His DiskEasEs, price, 
25¢ ; 3> worth of CHoiczk GARDEN SEEps, includin 
TEN PACKAGES OF THE BEstT VARIETIES, and OU 
RURAL HOMES, Ons Year, 50c. We desire to have 
our paper reach the homes of allinterested farmeré 
and make this Great OFFER Now. Address, 


OUR RURAL HOME, Sturgis, Mich. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


containing 32,000 words and phrases, and illustrated 
with 670 wood cuts, will be mailed to any address for 
20 cents. Not sold by booksellers. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


al 


A high-class magazine of 
Fashion and Home A!t. 
Send 6 cts, for current 
sue giving list of valuable 
premiums for subscribers 
and club-raisers. Address 
Arch St., Phila, Pa 


WOMAN 
AND 


